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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 451. 

At this time I travelled in truth’s service, for 
the Lord had given me a testimony for his truth 
in meetings and public places; sometimes at 
worship-houses, where I met with rough usage, 
but truth gained ground, many received it and 
came to meetings ;.we having meetings in sev- 
eral places, an@ if some places got meetings set- 
tled for the worship of God. About this time 
I was put in prison at Armagh for the testimo- 
ny of truth, before the common goal was re- 
paired, so I was a prisoner in a little room in 
the goaler’s house. Though I was weak and 
contemptible in my own eyes, yet the Lord was 
with me, his power and dread was my strength 
and refuge ; I was a terror to the goaler and his 
wife, for if I had come out of my room where 
the goaler was, he would have hung down his 

» not looking me in the face. His wife 
would sometimes be tormented and cry out, for 


m ce was a torment to her, though I 
wud nothite, 


_ At this time there came a Presbyterian min- 
ister out of Scotland, pretending to visit the 


churches. There was in his company one Col- 
onel Kerr. This priest came to the goaler’s 
house to lodge, for he kept a public house. 
"Twas on the seventh day of the week he came ; 
I was then fallen sick, and in bed. That priest 
lodged in the next room, so that I could hear 
what they said. Towards evening many Pres- 
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byterians came to visit their minister, and he 


read a chapter and expounded it to them, sung 


a psalm, and prayed ; after which they left him 
that night. 

The next morning early, being the first day 
of the week, Col. Kerr came into the priest's 
room and asked him, What was the meaning of 
the Apostle John’s speaking so’ much of 
abiding in Christ? And further asked, How 
we must abide in Christ? But the priest did 
not answer him, therefore he was under trouble 
and dissatisfaction. At this the Lord moved 
me to rise, put on my clothes, and speak to the 

riest as he went to his worship, for they passed 

y the door of my room. Sol arose and put 
on my clothes, the Lord’s power strengthening 
me. Many of the chief of the Presbyterians 
came to accompany the priest to their place of 
worship. I stood in my room door, and as he 
went by, I asked him if he were a minister of 
Christ? He answered, Yes. Then I asked, 
What was the reason he did not anderstand the 
doctrine of the former ministers of Christ? 
But he was smitten, and making me no answer, 
got 7 

So I laid down again, being sick. The next 
morning any Col. Kerr came to my bed-side, 
saying, he heard I was in restraint for my 
conscience, adding, he was a man of tender 
conscience, and sympathized with my sufferings, 
therefore came to see me, desiring to have some 
discourse with me; but he heard I was not 
well; yet if I would ariseyhe offered to help me 
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on with my clothes. I told him I would arise 
and put on my clothes, for I felt the Lord’s 
power strengthening me. 
So he went out of the room; and this was 
but an gy to get an opportunity for the 
lest of their elders and. disputants 
i@ down, and to glory over Truth and 
Friends. I got up and dressed myself; present- 
ly the priest, Col. Kerr, Col. Cunningham, and 
a great many of their leading men came into 
house—more than the room would hold ; I 
was tly afraid of my own weakness for 
trath’s sake ; therefore I prayed to the Lord in 
secret for his aid and assistance, and he was 
pleased to fill me with his spirit, being mouth 
and wisdom to me; so that the Lord’s power, 
and the testimony of his blessed truth was over 
them. The priest was confounded in himself, 
and being restless, went out and came in sev- 
eral times. When the priest had done, then 
Col. Cunningham began with me; he was a 
Justice of the Peace, and a great disputant. 
We discoursed of several things, too tedious to 
mention the particulars ; but the Lord’s power 
foiled him, his mouth was stopped and he sat 
silent. Then was my heart and tongue full of 
the Word of Life to declare the way of truth 
to them, and they went away quiet. The Lord’s 
wer and testimony were over them, everlast- 
me praises to his great name. 
n this morning’s work the Lord healed me 


of my illness. Afterwards I was brought be- 
fore the Justices of the County, at the Sessions 
where Justice Cunningham, before-mentioned, 


was Chairman. He had a nimble tongue, but 
Be the matter for which I suffered, and would 

dispute about religion, which I would have 
avoided, being unwilling to enter thereinto, 
knowing my own inabilities without the assist- 
ance of the Lord’s spirit'and power; but he 
urged the discourse ; so we went close to it, and 
he was so pinched with his own argument, that 
he perceived the Court took notice of it, where- 
fore he grew angry, threatening me with his 
authority ; butone Justice Powel, a sober man 
upon the bench with him, stood up and told 
him he did not do fairly with me ; for, said he, 
if you will dispute of religion, you must come 
on equal terms, and lay aside your authority of 
a Justice, and give liberty to be opposed as well 
as oppose. He commended what I had said, 
the people seemed to be satisfied, and there was 
a great appearance of the country at that ses- 
sions. After some more discourse, they set me 
at liberty, for they were ashamed of my com- 
mitment. 

Now, about this time, it came weightily upon 
me to leave shop-keeping, and take a farm, to 
be an example in the testimony against tithes; 
for as yet that was not broken throngh, few, if 
any, stood in that testimony in this nation. 
There was one Col/Kempston, who was con- 
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vineed of truth, though he did not join with 
Friends; he had a t deal of land in the 
County of Cavan, and other places, and was de- 
sirous to have Friends live on his land, prom- 
ising he would build a meeting-house, and do 

matters to promote truth. So my brother 
and I rode to his house in the County of Cavan, 
and treated with him about taking several par- 
cels of land for ourselves, and several other 
families of Friends who were willing to live near 
us; but for some time we could not close a bar- 
gain with him, for he was a hard man. After 
a while the Lord’s power filled my heart. Then 
was I moved in the Word of Life to tell him I 
would take his land, let him take what he 
would for it, and make his own terms; at 
which he was amazed. So pausing a little, de- 
sired half an hour to consider. He walked in- 
to his orchard, and in a little time returned to 
us, and closed a bargain with us for the: land, 
on such easy rent and terms as we could not 
have brought him to byarguments ; whereupon 
several families of Friends came with us and 
settled on his land. We kept a meeting for the 
worship of God twice in the week, in which 
our hearts were tender before the Lord, and, 
in his love, near and dear one to another. Now 
truth was much spread, and meetings settled in 
several places; many being convinced and 
brought to the knowledge of God, were added 
to Friends; but sufferings increased for not 
paying tithes, priest’s maintainance, and towards 
repairing their worship-houses, for not observ- 
ing their holy-days,so called, and such like; 
they fleeced us in taking our goods, and im- 
prisoned some of us. 

In those days the world and the things of it 
were not near our hearts, but the love of God, 
his truth and testimony, lived “in our hearts ; 
we were glad one of another’s company, though 
sometimes our outward fare was very mean, and 
our lodging on straw. We did not mind high 
things, but were glad one of another’s welfare 
in the Lord, and his love dwelt in us. 

Now I was often abroad in truth’s service, 
visiting Friends and getting meetings in sever- 
al places. I was moved to travel into Lienster 
Province, and went from place to place, as the 
Lord’s good spirit guided me. I came to Ros- 
senallis, and there met with two families come 
out of England, convinced of the truth. From 
thence I went to Nicholas Starkey’symear Ath- 
lone, and had a meeting there on a First day, 
to which several sober people came, and the 
Lord’s power and presence were with us. 

From thence I went to Mullingar, and lodged 
there one night, where was a trooper that was 
convinced, who rode with me several miles the 
next day, and continued coming to meetings. 
I came that night to Finagh, but the Innkeepers 
in the town refused me lodging, for that they 
knew I wasa Quaker. It was in winter time 
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and cold weather ; upon which I inquired for 
the constable, and they shewed me his house. 
I told him he must provide me a lodging, for I 
was a traveller, and had money to pay for what 
I should have, and had been at the inns, where 
they refused me lodging. He kept an ale- 
house, and had also refused me ; but after much 
discourse with him, he told me I must be con- 
tent with such lodgings as he had forme. I 
told him to let me have a room with a fire to sit 
by, and hay for my horse, and I would be con- 
tent. So I alighted, went into the house, and 
there were troopers drinking, who soon. per- 
ceived what I was, and began to scoff and to 
ask me many questions, which I answered in 
my freedom ; but when I thee’d and thou’d 
them in our discourse, they were very angry, 
and one of them swore, if I fhou’d him again, 
he would cleave my head ; but in our discourse, 
when it came to its place, I thou’d him again, 
and he starting up in anger, drew his sword, 
but one of his corporals sitting by him, stopped 
him, and commanded him to put up his sword, 
for there should be no cleaving of heads there, 
and caused the troopers to go to their quarters ; 
but he staid with me, discoursing late in the 
night, and was convinced, being tender, re- 
ceived the truth, and came to our meetingsy 
[To be continued.] ~ 


ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE IN THE 
OF FRIENDS. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Published in York, England, 1814. 
General and Concluding Observations. 
(Concluded from page 485.) 

In this little work observations have necessa- 
rily been made, whilst treating on particular 
classes of society, which are of general import. 
It may therefore be desirable for us individu- 
ally, if we find any hints which we deem useful 
to others, to consider how far they also apply to 

- ourselves. 

If these lines have any claim to attention, let 
us, beloved friends, of every class, be willing to 
receive the word of exhortation. Let none of 
us be discouraged at the prospects that open to 
our view; but rather with a holy magnanimity 
of soul, may we address our petitions for our safe 
conduct through the dangerous voyage of life, 
to Him-whom winds and waves obey. 

As this becomes our steady and happy expe- 
rience, we shall advance in our course heaven- 
ward; but as we attain to greater degrees of 
religious experience, (be not dismayed at the 
thought,) we shall more and more behold “ our 
[own] righteousness as filthy rags;” those 
things which have seemed right in our eyes, but 
which we have not been led into by the pure 


unerring guidance of truth; unmixed with any 
human alloy. 
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Whatever may be our state or situation in 
the spiritual family, whether little children, 
young men and women, or such as are become 
strong in the Lord; let us, in allthings, en- 
deavor to perform our _ duties 
holy simplicity; and, when. 
best, may we not get into any” 
fidence that we cannot be mistaken. great- 
est and wisest among us may err, and for each, 
both great and small, to endeavor on all occa- 
sions, and in every station, to cherish a dispo- 
sition to be instructed and corrected, is very 
essential to safety. 

This seems to have been the sentiment of the 
wisest of men when he said: “A haughty spirit 
goeth before a fall.” 

How often have we seen this verified in our 
own society! And when have we ever seep 
any contemn the voice of their friends, and 
finally prosper ? 

As exercise of body promotes the comfort 
and health of our earthly tabernacles, so exer- 
cise of soul, patiently and rightly maintained, 
promotes the health and vigor of this most 
noble and immortal part of man. Whatever 
may be our stage of experience, or our relative 
situation as members of the body, this exercise 
or engagement of mind is essential. 

As individuals we must be invested with this 
exercise, for our own sakes, and, as members 
and component parts of the body, it is equally 
profitable. Therefore, whether little children, 
young men, or such as are become 
the Lord, let us be willing to endure this 
and purifying operation. 


our 


in 


with « 


In our individual capacities, at home; im our &! 
families, or about our lawful occasions, this in- 


ward exercise is attended with safety; the effect 
“is righteousness,” and its reward is “ peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” In our religious 
meetings for worship, the united engagement, 
thus to labor to roll the stone as from the well’s 
mouth, would seldom, if ever fail, of ultimately 
obtaining access to the well spring and water of 
eternal life. In those gatherings, which are 
appointed for transacting the Sociolinn and 
affairs of the church, the subject on which we 
are now treating, it is fraught with many advan- 


tages. 

As this holy vigilance and ‘engagement per- 
vades the mind, we shall be in a situation not 
only to perceive, but to perform our respective 
duties in these assemblies, in their due season. 
Delay, or the neglect of timely obedience may 
strengthen that disposition in others, which is 


too apt to speak. Oh! the beauty and excel- 
lency of rightly prepared and well-timed offer- 
ings! 

“As we have great need to watch that we 
touch not the ark unbidden, even though it may 
be shaken; so it is equally essential, that we 
are faithful to every réquisition of duty. These 


* 
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undoubtedly vary in the degree of constraining 


influence that may be extended to us, in some 
proportion to the scale of importance attached 


to business before us; but we can be safe 
only as we maintain an exercise and watch. 


—- ment of mind, to wrestle for 

a Sean more effectual to promote what is 
right, and to awe in silent subjection that which 
is kip Pe any words without life. 

In this sééret exercise and engagement, every 
upright mind ¢an, at times, feclingly unite ; 
therefore the presence of such, even if never 
called upon to open their mouths, is a comfort 
and strength to those who are rightly engaged 
as active members of the church. 

Think not, you who are seldom, if ever heard 
in these meetings, that your presence is una- 
wailing. No! no! if you rightly keep silence, 
may 1 not appeal to your own hearts, for the 
peace and satisfaction that has flowed there, in 
giving up your time, and perhaps travelling a 
considerable distance to attend such assemblies. 

Finally, dear brethren and sistets, “ fear God 
and give glory to Him, for the hour of his 
judgment is come,” upon the ways of unrighte- 
dusness and sin. Is not this a day wherein the 
Lord is pleased eminently to unfold himself to 
many, “ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible hs an army with banners?” How is 
He graciously pleased to tarnish in their view 
the beauty and glories of the world; which 
fade as a flower, or wither as the grass of the 
field, before the brightness of his rising! 

. “The hour of his judgment is come;” an 
hour in which he increasingly judges and con- 
demns in the hearts of mankind, many of those 

> things which have impeded the progress of his 

kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

ar ese things, if not removed out of the way, 
will yet obscure the brightness of his rising as 
“the Sun of righteousness with healing in his 
wings.” Let us then, as a people, faithfully 
perform the part assigned us. t us evince 
that we “fear God,” by a complete dedication 
to all that we are fully persuaded he calls for at 
our hands; and let us be fully persuaded by 
frequently seeking to know his will, in humility, 
and the resignation of all within us, to His Di- 
vine requisitions. Thus shall we be prepared, 
by faithful and well-timed obedience, to “ give 
glory to His name.” 


How often have we found a cross 
Whose heavy frame we scarcely bore, 
When passed beneath and lifted up, 
To be the frame of Heaven’s door. 
E. A. R., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Two BiEssincs.—‘ It is a great blessing to 
possess what one wishes,” said some one to an 
ancient philosopher, who replied, “It is a 
ee blessing still, not to desire what one 

oes 


ia ah 


s not possess. 
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The following letter has been sent us, request- 
ing its publication. It is an earnest ayowal of 
the testimony to Peace by a young mother, and 
will no doubt find a response in many hearts: 


Dear Sister :—You must be in a secluded 
spot indeed, for my daughter says, “the rebels 
will never find you, it is so sheltered by the 
luxuriant growth of trees, and hidden from the 

ublic view.” But where can one flee in this 
utiful world of ours beyond the sound of war 
or its destructive and sorrowful consequences ? 
It is sad indeed to reflect seriously upon the 
present state of affairs, and though I know no- 
thing of the fear of danger from which many 
suffer, still I cannot but mourn over what seems 
to be so little in accordance with our hopes for 
the nineteenth century. To think in this day 
of advanced ideas and truths, that our whole 
land is a drilling ground for men to learn the 
art'of taking each other’s lives! and this asa 
means of adjusting long disturbing difficulties, 
which might long ago, if the North had been 
true to its convictions of duty, been placed at 
least beyond the possibility of such a contin- 
gency as this. But the people tell us, “ this is a 
different war from any which has preceded it, 
ang we are in for it now, there is no evading it, 
what can wedo but fight?” True, we are 
into it deep enough! and there are interests at 
stake vital and absorbing, but does it follow 
that we must resign our long cherished convic- 
tions of right, and do violence to feelings which 
have strengthened with our years and permea- 
ted our whole being? 

Having no sympathy nor faith in war for 
any cause or purpose, I feel more and more like 
raising the standard of peace, and, if need be, 
die a martyr for what I believe to be the only 
true ground for enlightened people to stand 
upon. 

My enthusiasm never has kindled for the 
war, though there have been times when clouds 
obstructed my view, but the more vindictive 
grows the spirit that surrounds me, and the 
more imminent the danger which threatens, the 
clearer becomes my vision, and the more ar- 
dently do I desire to see consistent advocates 
raised up for the promulgation of truth and 
righteousness, in accordance with the spirit 
which Jesus so beautifully exemplified. ar 
uncle John* was such an earnest advocate of the 
principles of peace! Oh, may his sweet spirit 
continue to influence us, and may we who were 
favored to receive instruction from one so pure 
and gifted, forget not the spirit of love and for- 
bearance with which he ever strove to imbue 
us! Most assuredly, I cannot wish his pure 
spirit again chained to earth in this dark hour 
of peril, yet would I welcome from the depths 
of my heart, one like unto him, clothed with 


*The writer was a pupil of J. Jackson. 





power from on high, and the tongue of elo- 


, wre to awaken our people to a just sense of 


position they occupy. So very few are con- 
sistent with the principles which they have 
hitherto believed to be the essential basis for 
those to build upon, professing to be led and 
guided by the spirit of truth. If I took any 
part in the church and had thy ability, I should 
feel constrained to proclaim the unpopular doc- 
trine of peace. I sorrow to see my children so 
imbued with the war spirit! Even little babes 
lisp vengeance to traitors! Such aschooling for 
the next generation! But I suppose time will 
accomplish the work of regeneration. And for 
those of us who have unbounded hope in the 
future, there is much encouragement; even the 
thought that this is not our abiding place, is a 
ray of light that brings ecstatic pleasure in the 
darkest hour of despondency. So our faith and 
trust in the goodness of God, and the beautiful 
arrangement he has planned for us, must 
strengthen us for the duties which press upon 
us, in the present time of need, and prepare us 
for the enjoyment of the future. 

Very truly thy sister, L. 

9th mo. 16, 1862. 


. 
HABITS: A WORD TO THE CHILDREN. 


Do you know, children, that your habits con- 
stitute your character? You are at that period 
of life when the spiritual elements of your na- 
ture are easily modified. Have you ever seen 
a potter at work upon earthern-ware? He puts 
a lump of shapeless clay upon his disk, and un- 
der his hands it quickly assumes the designed 
shape. The clay is still plastic. He can take 
it, if he chooses, and make a vessel entirely dif- 
ferent in form and purpose. But by and by the 
vessels he has made are put into an oven, and 
subjected to heat. Then they yield no longer 
to the pressure of his hands. Try to correct 
any defect or alter their shape, and they break. 
So, my young friends, you are now in the plas- 
tic period of life. You can without very great 
difficulty make your characters what you choose. 
But by and by, the habits which you are now 
forming will obtain a grasp upon you which the 
most arduous efforts will hardly throw off. Out 
in Calaveras County, California, there are im- 
mense trees, three hundred feet high, and 
twenty-five feet in diameter. They are so large 
that they cannot be felled with an axe. Men 
are obliged to take long augers, used for making 
pump-logs, and bore around at various points 
in the circumference, in order to bring these 
monarchs of the forest down. But once, each 
of these trees was contained in a little seed, and 
as its plumule started above the surface, a pass- 
ing partridge or rabbit might have destroyed it 
without stopping. So, my children, if you take 
habits in the beginning, you may overcome them 
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by a very little resolution, but let them grow 
with your growth, let them become inwrought 
into your nature, and nothing but long and per- 
severing toil will throw them off. . 

We must do our best in forming our charac- 
ters, trusting to the steady c of God 
with us through the uniform methods by which 
his aid is granted. We must take all bad habits 
in the germ if we wish to destroy them easily. 
You know, children, how habits are formed. 
You do a thing once, and the next time you ~ 
can do it more readily. You use a word appro- 
priately once, and when you again want it, it 
comes directly to your lips, You think upon 
certain subjects, you indulge certain feelings, 
and these subjects and feelings recur to you. 
Thus you form habits of action, speech, thought, 
and feeling. The first time you wrote a word, 
ros had to exercise a great deal of care. You 

ad to spell it over in your mind, and think 
what letter came first and what next. Then 
you had to think how each letter was made, 
and take great pains with every turn and stroke, 
but now, the older ones among you merely think 
of the word you wish to write, and the hand 
goes through with the movements by which it 
is penned. You have formed a habit of spell- 
ing and writing without any conscious effort of 
the will. Just so it is with numerous other 
habits that belong to us. Constant repetition 
of what was once difficult, causes it to be per- 
formed without exertion. Let me counsel you, 
then, my friends, now while you are in the 
tie period of life, now when you can bring yeur 
characters into Christian grace and 8 . 
and ornament them with the most beautiful vir- 
tues, not to suffer them to be deformed by sin, but 
to guard each act, thought, utterance, and emo- 
tion, so that you may grow up possessing all 
good qualities,—grow up unto-Him which is 
the Head, even Christ.— Religious Magazine. 


WISE SAYINGS. 


To be rich is to be content with little. 

Is it ill with thee in life? Imitate the tray- 
eller who, amid the discomforts of a bad inn, re- 
flects that he has only to pass the night there. 

Patience is a tree whose roots are bitter, but 
the fruit is very sweet. 

A diamond, with some flaws, is still more 
precious than a pebble that has none. 


INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE.—There is hard- 
ly any one whose example may not have some 
weight with some one. There is no one who 
may not on some particular occasion check, in 
some degree, profaneness or other corrupt lan- 
guage, intemperance, dishonesty, and other sins ; 
or who may not enco and direct at least 
some young persons in love and fear of 
God. And certainly there is no one, however, 
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A BOUNTIFUL EYE. 
ees ee ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


‘A knowl of the structure and functions 
of the eye has been prescribed as a cure for 
Atheism. Iam not certain that the prescription 
would prove generally efficacious among the 
fools who say in their hearts “ there is no God.” 
But certainly the evidences of skill and wisdom 
are so apparent in the mechanicism of the hu- 
man eye, as to make manifest the stupid deprav- 
ity of those who fail to see that a divine hand 
was employed in its creation. Nor is the hu- 
man eye more curious or beautiful than the or- 
gans of vision of many of the lower orders of 
animals. The investigations of the anatomist, 
especially when aided in his studies by the mi- 
croscope, make us acquainted with a world of 
wonderful facts. Crabs have their eyes “ placed 
at the extremity of shelly foot-stalks, which are 
themselves on moveable hinges, capable of be- 
ing projected at pleasure, moved in different di- 
rections, and packed away, when not in active 
use, in certain grooves hollowed out expressly 
for them in the front margin of the shell.” The 
garden snail carries his eyes at the extremity 
ofa pair of horns. Most persons suppose the 
scallop to be blind, but it has eyes by the score. 
and every one of them bright as an emerald, and 
beautifully set. A single dragon-fly, according 
to the computation of naturalists, has more than 
twenty thousand eyes, and splendid ones they 
are. The spider has fewer eyes—generally not 
more than eight in number—but they are per- 
fect in form, finely set, and almost as brilliant 
as diamonds. The eye of the eel is protected 
by a tough transparent covering that enables 
him to thrust his head through sand and mud 
without at all impairing his vision. The fish- 
hawk has eyes that anal telescopic and mi- 
eroscopic, to fit him for the life he leads. An- 
imalcule too minute to be seen by the human 
eye, are found, when examined by a magnify- 
ing glass, to have well-defined and useful or- 
gans of vision. Solomon seems to have made 
the eye a study, and frequently refers to it in 
his writings. He warns us against eating the 
bread of him that hath an evil eye—that is, of 
the covetous hypocrite who grudges his guests 
the entertainment to which he has invited them. 
In the East, the words of Solomon would re- 
ceive a more literal application ; for to this day 
there are whole nations that have full faith in 
the malignant potency of an evil eye. Thom- 
son tells us that the Syrians stand in such 
dread of this blight that they resort to count- 


less charms to ward it off. If you only look at' 
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humble or obscure, who may not pray heartily 
in secret for his neighbor, or whose prayers 
he accepted by his “ Father who seeth 

secret.” — Archbishop Whately. 


a beautiful child, you must repeat the name of 
the Prophet of God, or of the Virgin, with a 
prayer for protection. If you extol the beauty 
of a horse, you must immediately spit on it ; and 
the same is sometimes done to a child, though 
most persons are content to blow in its face and 
pronounce a charm. Bright and striking fig- 
ures are made on fig-trees to draw attention from 
the fruit, lest it should be blasted by a too 
steadfast look. We read also of haughty and 
lofty eyes, of eyes that are wanton, of the eyes 
of a fool that are in the ends of the earth, and 
of the eyes of the spouse in Canticles which are 
like the “ fish-pools in Heshlow, by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim.” 

But I do not propose a chapter on eyes in 
general: our present interest is with the boun- 
tiful eye, upon which God’s Word pronounces 
a benediction—“ He that hath a bountiful eye 
shall be blessed.” What are the characteristics 
of such an eye, and how may it be known? 

It is a gracious and liberal eye. Its owner 
looks with kindliness and charity —_ his fel- 
low-men. He is patient toward all, and has 
compassion on the ignorant, and on them that 
are out of the way. Genuine Christianity 
is catholic and generous in spirit; but 
many who wear its livery dishonor their 
profession by their narrowness and bigotry. 
Even the disciples of our Saviour were slow to 
learn that. The end of the commandment is 
charity out of a pure heart. One of these dis- 
ciples once said, ‘‘ Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we forbade him 
because he followeth not withus.” John ex- 
pected to be commended for this attempt to hin- 
der a good work that was being performed in 
an irregular and unofficial manner. But Jesus 
said, ‘Forbid him not; for he that is not 
against us is for us.” This reproof, pointed as 
it was, did not cure the disciples of a fault to 
which human nature is ever prone. On another 
occasion, the Saviour on his way to Jerusalem 
passed through a village of Samaria. The in- 
habitants of the place hated the Jews, and re- 
fused to receive or entertain the Saviour. The 
disciples were indignant at such treatment of 
their Master, and felt that it ought to be pun- 
ished on the spot. They were in the same 
region of country where the prophet once called 
fire from heaven to consume his enemies. And 
James and John said, “ Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven and 
consume them, even as Elijah did?” How were 
they chagrined and humbled when he turned 
and rebuked them, and said, “ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” How often 
we fail to discern our own spirit! What we call 
zeal for the Lord is often a mixture of pride and 
envy. Our righteous indignation needs to be 
restrained with a resolute purpose, or it quickly 
degenerates into malice and revenge. 
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“ Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.” ; 


But he that hath a bountiful eye is blessed.— 
To him it is given to look kindly upon his fel- 
low-men, and to see something of in all. 

‘The language of his heart is, “ Grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” If he cannot agree with all the friends 
of the Saviour with regard to the mint, anise, 
and cumin, he can heartily join them in sing- 
in 

. “ Bring forth the royal diadem, 

And crown Him Lord of all.” 


But the man with a bountiful eye is beneficent. 
He is generous in ‘action as well as in word 
and feeling. “ He giveth of his bread to the 
.’ A bountiful eye and a liberal hand go 
together. Such an eye and hand do not always 
command a full purse, but “if there be first @ 
willing mind, it is accepted according to that a 
man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” The widow of Sarepta had only a hand- 
ful of meal and a little oil, but she had a hand 
“open as day for melting charity, and enjoyed 
the any of doing good.” The poor widow 
mentioned in the Gospel had for all her living 
only two mites, yet she so used these as to se 
cure for herself a richer blessing than was pro- 
nounced on any of the rich men who cast their 
munificent gifts into the treasury of the Lord. 


If it be only a cup of cold water that is given 
for humanity’s sake, and in the name of Christ, 


it in no wise loses its reward. “ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor ; the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble.” We are to make our- 
selves acquainted with the circumstances of the 
poor, te sympathize with them in their suffer- 
ings, and make sacrifices to relieve them. 
Blessed is the man who does this. “ He that 
in these things seeketh Christ, is acceptable to 
God and approved of men.” It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. The mam who gives 
liberally and without grudging, follows the ex- 
ample of the Saviour, and imitates God. And 
the blessedness that springs from the exercise 
of benevolence is pure and permanent. “The 
good man is satisfied from himself.” No depth 
of affliction could deprive Job of the satisfaction 
he felt in referring to the past and saying “ I 
delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me; and I caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor, 
and the cause which I knew not I searched out.” 
It followed from this that when the ear heard 
him, it blessed him—that men waited for him 
as for the rain, and opened their mouth wide as 
for the latter rain. The saintly and gifted Her- 
bert, generally known as “holy George Her- 
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bert,” was once on his to Salisbury to join 
a musical party, when Gar “a poor ail it 
a poorer horse that was fallen under his! 
They were both in distress, and needed 

ent help, which Mr. Herbert perceiving) 

his canonical coat, and helped the*poos 


man blessed him for it, and he blested 
man; and was so like the good Samaritan, t 
he gave him money to refresh both Himself ant 
his horse. Thus he left the poor man; and on 
coming to his musical friends at Salisbury, they 
began to wonder that Mr. George Herbert, 
which used to be so trim and clean, came into 
that company so soiled and discomposed. But 
he told them the occasion; and when one of 
the company told him he had disparaged him- 
self by so dirty an employment, his answer was, 
that the thought of what he had done would 
prove music to him at midnight ;-and that the 
omission of it would have upbraided and made 
discord in his conscience whenever he should 
ee by that place; for ifI be bound to pray 

or all that be in distress, I am sure that Jam 
bound to practice what I pray for; and let me 
tell you, I would not willingly one day of 
my life without comforting a iad Goel or show- 
ing mercy; and I praise God for this occasion.” 
Blessed is the man that hath a bountiful eye. 
To him the midnight as well as the morning 
chimes ring out melodiously. He finds vine- 
yards in the wilderness, and springs of water in 
the desert. From envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, good Lord deliver us! 

“© brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there.” 


8 
CHEERY KITCHEN. 


A writer in the Country Gentleman puts in 
a plea for the kitchen: 

Very much is written and said about pleasant 
and tastefully furnished parlors, but the kitchen 
is left quite in the background, except as it is 
described in stories of the olden time, “ with 

onderous beams over head, from which hung 
Siateois of dried pumpkins, apples, &c.” It is 
too important a part of home to be neglected, 
yet it surely is neglected. The parlor must be 
cool, and airy, and sunshiny, but the kitchen 
may be wherever there is room for it, with a 
view from curtainless windows, of barnyard and 
woodpile—no paint nor carpet on the floor, no 
paper on the walls—furnished with chairs and 
tables, and also with clothes frames and wash 
tubs, a line of dish towels over the stove, and 
a row of old hats, coats and frocks for orna- 
ments. This isa picture of too many of our 
farmer’s kitchens—of the place where we house- 
keepers expect to spend a considerable portion 
of our time. No wonder mothers look care- 
worn, and farmers’ wives and daughters com- 


e 
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He of their field of labor. No wonder that 
morning dresses are seen; for clean cali- 
co, white collars, and smooth hair, could never 
feel at home in a dingy, cheerless kitchen, and 
the man who will not provide a pleasant one, 
deserves to take his breakfast every morning 
opposite a slovenly-looking wife.—Zz. Paper. 
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Spreirvuat Impresstons.—The language of 
feeling, so little recognized among many Chris- 
tian sects, is regarded by Friends as of primary 
importance, and the cultivation of that internal 
sense by which this language is apprehended is 
a distinguishing feature in the moral training 
of the youth of our religious society. While 
we place a just estimate upon this feature of 
our profession, and seek by attention to our in- 
dividual intuitions te become more susceptible 
to pure spiritual impressions, let us not overlook 
the liability, to mistake for those impressions of 
truth and duty divinely stamped upon the hum- 
ble, seeking soul, the suggestions of the ever 
active imagination, which if allowed an illimit- 
able range over the universe of mind is liable 
to imbibe distorted views of right and wrong. 
Upon those who believe themselves required to 
hold forth the language of encouragement and 
admonition to others, there rests a great respon- 
sibility to guard well their own spirits against a 
geal which is not according to knowledge, that 
they may be enabled to distinguish between 
those admonitions which are for their own 
strength and instruction, and those which are 
for the edification of their hearers. There is 
perhaps no snare so dangerous to a people mak- 
ing a high spiritual profession, as that of assu- 
ming individual infallibility in regard to reli- 
gious impressions, and a consequent independ- 
ence of the judgment of others who have equal 
access to the source of all purity and wisdom. 


The Executive Committee appointed at the 
Conference held during the week of the late 
Yearly Meeting, on the subject of the proposed 
Boarding School under the care of Friends, held 
a meeting on Sixth-day last, the 10th instant, 
and appointed ,the following Conferences, at 
which some of \the Committee will be present 
to explain the-plan, and to endeavor to awake 


an interest in the subject of education generally, 
viz. : 

A Conference in Philadelphia to be held 
at the Race street meeting house, on Third-day 
evening, the 14th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

One at Moorestown, N. J., on Fifth-day af- 
ternoon, the 16th, at 3 o’clock, at Friends’ 
meeting house. 

One at Wilmington, Del., on Sixth-day eve- 
ning, the 24th, at 7 o’clock, at Friends’ meet- 
ing house. 

One at Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa., early 
next month, of which due notice will be given. 

A committee was also appointed to attend a 
a Conference, which it is understood Friends 
of Baltimore design to hold during the week 
of their approaching Yearly Meeting. The 
names of several Friends have been added to 
the Committee, which now comprise the follow- 
ing : 

Philadelphia.—Deborah F. Wharton, Ia- 
cretia Mott, Thomas Ridgway, William Dorsey, 
Jane Johnson, Rachel T. Jackson, Harriet E. 
Stockly, Stephen Cox, Helen G. Longstreth, 
Edith W. Atlee, William C. Biddle, William 
D. Parrish, Sarah T. Price, Anne Shoemaker, 
Edward Parrish, Edward Hoopes, Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., William Griscom, Frankford. 

Attleboro, Pa.—Simon Gillam, Pearson Miteh- 
ell, Joseph Flowers, Sarah Flowers. 

Taylorsville, Pa.—Mahlon K. Taylor. 

Trenton; N. J.—Isaac Stevens. * 

Moorestown, N. J.—Mary 8. Lippincott, 
Sarah Hunt. . 

Cinnaminson, N. J—William Parry. 

Woodbury, N. J.—David J. Griscom. 

Kennett Square, Pa.—Samuel Martin, Thos. 
Jenkinson. 

West Grove, Pa.—Job H. Jackson. - 

Westchester, Pa.—Thomas Hoopes, Rachel 
Taylor. 

Darby, Pa.—M. Fisher Longstréth, Joseph 
Powell. 

Chadsford, Pa.—Clement Biddle. 

Conshohocken, Pa.—David Foulke. 

Gwynedd. —Ann A. Townsend. 

Salem, N. J.—Abigail Woolman. 

Wilmington, Del.—T. Clarkson Taylor. 


Notice.—The Annual Meeting of the “ Li- 
brary Association of Friends,” will be held at 
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the Library Room (Race street Meeting House), 
on Sixth-day Evening, the 24th inst., at 8 
o’clock. 
Punctual attendance is requested, by both 
male and female. ; 
Txos. Ripeway, Clerk. 
* 10th mo., 1862. 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 


THE TARES. 
(Continued from page 491.) 


We are now on ground poetically, or, rather, 
prophetically illustrious. Here, in this ve 
village, dwelt that good Shunamite, who built 
a little chamber (an ulliyeh, upper room) on the 
wall for the “ holy man of God,” and put there 
a table, and a bed, and a stool, and a candle- 
stick.* In some part of these fields, which 
slope down southward into Jezreel, her only 
son, given in reward for her hospitality to Eh- 
sha, received a stroke of the sun while looking 
at the reapers, and I know by experience that 
this valley glows like a furnace in harvest-time. 
The poor lad cries out to his father, My head ! 
my head !} and, being carried home, he sat on 
his mother’s knee till noon, and then died. 
Elisha was on Carmel—probably near the altar 
of Elijah—at- El] Makhrakah, ten or twelve 
miles off. The mother saddled an ass, and said 
to her servant, Drive and go forward, slack not 
thy riding for me, except f bid thee ; and away 
she flew past Fuliyeh, and westward down the 
plain to the foot of Carmel. The man of God 
sees her coming in such haste, fears some 
calamity, and sends Gehazi to meet her, with 
these inquiries, Is it well with thee? is it well 
with thy husband ? is it well with the lad ?t 
She answered, It is well; but, at the same time, 
she rushes up the “ hill,” and seizes the prophet 
by his feet. This scene is natural, and very 
= If you ask after a person whom you 

now to be sick, the reply at first will invaria- 
bly be, Well, thank God, even when the very 
next sentence is to inform you that he is dying. 
Then the falling down, clasping the feet, etc., 
are actions witnessod every day. I have had 
this done to me often before I could prevent it. 
So, also, the officious zeal of the wicked Gehazi, 
who would thrust the broken-hearted mother 
away, probably thinking her touch pollution, 
agrees perfectly with what we know of the man, 
and of the customs of the east; and so like- 
wise, are the injunctions to Gehazi, Gird up 
thy loins that you may run; if thou meet any 
man, salute him not; and if any salute thee, 
answer him not—this is no time for idle com- 


pliments. The mother followed with the man 


* 2 Kings, iv. 8-10. + 2 Kings, iv. 19. 
$2 Kings, iv. 26. 
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of God in com ; and when he had 
back her son t) life, she feli at his “eles 
herself to the ground, took up her son and went 
out. Nothing can excel'the touching simplicity 
of this narrative. How came it to pass 

the good Shunamite lost her land by 

going to reside during the famine in the coun- 
try of the Philistines, as we read in 2 Kings 
vii. 8. a. 

It is still common for even petty sheikhs to 
confiscate the property of any person who is 
exiled for a time, or who moves away tempo- 
rarily from his district. Especially is this true 
of widows and orphans, and the Shunamite was 
now a widow. And small is the chance to such 
of having their property restored, unless they 
can secure the mediation of some one more in- 
fluential than themselves. The conversation 
between the king and Gehazi about his master, 
is also in perfect keeping with the habits of 
Eastern princes; and the appearance of the 
widow and her son so opportunely, would have 

recisely the same effect now that it had then. 

ot only the land, but all the fruits of it would 
be restored. There is an air of genuine veri- 
similitude in such simple narratives which it is 
quite impossible for persons not intimately fae! 
miliar with Oriental manners to appreciate, but 
which stamps the incidents with undoubted cer- 
tainty. The thing happened just as recorded. 
It is too natural to be an invention or fabriea- 
tion. * * * * * 

And now we are about to leave this interest- 
ing region for one almost a desert. 

t may be desert, but it is very green and in- 
viting ; and what a beautiful brook comes bab- 
bling down the wady ! 

If it derived its name, Kusab, from the | 
abundance of cane on its banks, they seem all 
to have disappeared; but here are splendid — 
oleanders in their place, and I see that the 
guide has halted for our noonday rest and lunéh 
under a pyramid of these flowery bushes. We 
shall not be detained long, I dare say, in this 
solitary place. Hassein is evidently uneasy, 
and looks suspiciously at those horsemen coming 
down the wale, They are acquaintances, how- 
ever, I perceive; and while they discuss Arab 
politics, we will discuss bread and cheese, ¢} ‘ck- 
en and ham. 

As I expected. These men advise us toi 
moving, and to keep close together until we reach: 
the next village, after which there is no dan- 
ger; and so we are off. It is well we improved 
the time, or we might have had a long ride on 
an empty stomach. 

These hills are entirely naked, and mostly 
barren, or, rather, uncultivated, for I see noth- 
ing to prevent their being planted with orchards 
and vineyards. 

Nothing but insecurity, and the ferocity of 
the people in this region. As we advance, you 
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Perceive that the wady.splitsinto many branch- 
es, We take this ane n the ek aul our 
track opens on to beantifal views of Carmel in the 
north. That village dhout three miles to the 
west of us, is called Um Ezzeinat, and the one 
south of it Rehanich. The name of the dis- 
triet is Belad er Rohah, and it includes all the 
southeastern border of Carmel down to Cesarea. 
As we are taking leave of Carmel, let us while 
away the'time spent in climbing these tedious 
hills, with a few facts and remarks in regard to 
that celebrated mountain. It is steep and lofty 
ouly at the northwest corner, and on that face 
which overlooks the plains of Acre and Esdrae- 
lon. The ascent is comparatively easy from the 
sea, and it sinks down gradually to the south 
into the wooded hills of Samaria and the rich 
plain of Cxsarea. There are, however, deep 
ravines, in some of which I became entangled 
on my way from Tantura to the Mukhrahah, 
and had no small trouble to extricate myself 
from their perplexing sinuosities and abrupt 
precipices. There is no special “ excellency” 
in Carmel at present, whatever may be said of 
Sharon.* Its name, Kermel, signifies vineyard 
of God; and we read that Ussiah, who loved 
husbandry, had vine-dressers in Carmel.t These 
vineyards have all disappeared, and, in fact, so 
have the forests, which were celebrated in an- 
cient song. It isa glorious mountain, however, 
one to swear by, according toJeremiah: As I 
live, saith the King, whose name is the Lord of 
hosts, surely as Tabor is among the mountains, 
and as Carmel by the sea, so shall he come.t 
Amos lets us know that in his day the top of it 
was a famous place to hide in, nor has it changed 
its character in this respect: Though they dig 
into hell, thence shall my hand take them ; 
though they climb up to heaven, thence will I 
bring them down ; and though they hide them- 
selves in the top of Carmel, I will search and 
take them out thence.§ My experience would 
not have prompted me to place the “top of 
Carmel” third in such a series of hiding-places, 
but yet I can fully appreciate the comparison. 
Ascending it from the south, we followed a 
wild gorge, through which my guide thought 
we could get up, and therefore led us on into 
the most frightful chasms, overhung by trees, 
bushes, and dark creepers, until it became ab- 
solutely impracticable, and we were obliged to 
find our way back again. And even after we 
reached the summit, it was so rough and bro- 
ken, and the thorn-bushes so thick-set and 
sharp, that our clothes.were torn, and our hands 
and faces. severely lacerated ; nor could I see 
my guide ten steps ahead of me. It was a 
noblg, pasture-field, however, and in reference to 
this characteristic, Micah utters this sweet 
prayer: Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock 
* Isaiah xxxv. 2. + 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, 
pJer. xlvi. 18. § Amos ix. 2, 3, 
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of thy he which dwell solitaril 
wood in o maidas of Carmel.* From these and 
other hints, we may believe that Carmel was 

not very thi fnhabited. There:are now 
some ten or eleven small villages on and around 

it, occupied by Moslems and Druses ; and be- 

sides these, I have the names of eight ruins, 

none of which, however, are large or historical.’ 
Carmel was a habitation of shepherds, and it 

is implied that its pastures were not liable to 

wither. This may in part be occasioned by the 

heavy dews which its great elevation, so near 

the sea, causes to distil nightly upon its thirsty 

head. I found it quite green and flowery in 

midsummer. Our road now begins to descend 

towards the southwest, and the village to which 

we are coming is called Dalia er Rohah, to dis- 

tinguish it from another of the same name on 

the top of Carmel, settled by Druses from Leb- 

anon. 

This is a singular brook which we are follow- 
ing down the wady. Back yonder I thought of 
watering my horse, but, supposing the stream 
would become larger, I omitted it, and here it 
has vanished altogether, like one of Job’st de- 
ceitful Sitiaile-T talien brooks. 

The phenomena of streams in this country 
aptly illustrate the character of his false friends. 
In winter, when there is no need of them, they 
are full and strong, and loud in their bustling 


in the 


professions and promises; but in the heat of | ~ 


summer, when they are wanted, they disappoint” 


your hope. You think your fields will be irre” 


gated, and yourself and your flocks refresh 
by them, when lo! they deal deceitfully 


- 
$i 


3. 
P 
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pass away. Nearly all the streams of this coum- “ 


try, “ what time they wax warm,” thus van 

go to nothing, and perish. Such were Jo 
friends. There is another illustration equa 
pertinent. You meet a clear, sparklin 

and, so long as you follow it among the 
mountains, it holds cheerful converse with you 
by its merry gambols over the rocks; but as 
soon as you reach the plain, “ where it is hot,” 
it begins to dwindle, grow sad and discouraged, 
and finally fails altogether. Those which sug- 
gested the comparison of Job probably flowed 
down from the high lands of Gitead and Ba- 
shan, and came to nothing in the neighboring 
desert ; for it is added that the “ troops of Te- 
man looked, the companies of Sheba waited for 
them, and were confounded because they had 
hoped.” It was in those high mountains only, 
that Job would become familiar with the win- 
ter phenomena, where the streams are “ black- 
ish by reason of the ice ;” for not only are Leb- 
anon and Hermon covered with snow in winter, 
and the brooks there frozen, but the same 18 
true also of the higher parts of the Hauran, 
and of the mountains to the south of it, where 
Job is supposed to have resided. We shall fol- 


* Micah vii. 14. fAmosi.2, {Job vi. 15, 19% 













“= low this Wady Dalia, called also Shukkah, for 
was an hour at least, and, owing to some iarity 
now in the strata, the water re sinks away, 
und and then reappears lower down. ‘The pastures 
be- on either side are extremely rich, and, when I 
ing d along it in February, it was all glowing 
cal * and blushing with an infinite number and va- 
d it riety of flowers, sendigg up incense to the skies, 
: to and offering their honeyed “- to millions of 
the . bees. Isaw here a flower altogether new to 
ear * me; the stem resembles 4 strong rank pea, but 
sty the flowers hang in pendent clusters like hops. 
in The upper part is a light bronze color, dashed 
ond with purple, the rest pure white. I could get 
ich no name for it. We now leave this Wady Da- 
lis. lia, and take over the hill southward for half an 
on hour to Subbarin, near the head of another val- 
eb- ley, which bears the name of Sindiany, from a 

vi of that name farther down towards Czx- 
Ww. * sarea. Perhaps both wady and vee are 80 
: off called from the oak woods with which the 
am whole country is clothed. I shall not soon for- 
» it get the ride on that lonely evening of February 
le. when I first passed this way. The setting sun 

glowed and trembled among the tree-tops, and, 
ry streaming down aslope, filled the valley with 
ds transparent gold and living emerald full up to 


_ the brim and running over. It seemed like 
yee, and I no longer questioned the une- 
Ps qe charms of Cesarea - her surroundings. 
m our present position we can gaze through 

> this glorious vista of oak glades, and along 
2, asolemn aisle, leading every way far into 
> the deep forests. I was taken by surprise, 
having anticipated nothing but a barren desert, 
». where I met with rural beauty unsurpassed by 
anything in this country. The scene now is 
rs the fields are white for the harvest, 
the flowers have faded and fallen, and the grass 
is sear and dead, but the same round hills are 
here, and the grand old oaks, with their robes 
of fadeless green. It never can be less than 
lovely while they remain. But our guide beck- 
ons us onward, and with reason, for there is yet 
another hour to Sindiany, and this neighbor- 


5 hood has a villainous reputation. 
a- “Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 

8 However, my experience enables me to trust 
a the people of Sindiany, and there is a charm- 
‘| ing camp-ground just north of the village. 

Take notice of this fountain of Subbarin. We 
y shall meet it to-morrow, where one would least 
r expect it. 
# (To be continued.) 
‘ onaciagiiiomment 
r, » THE SHEPHERD'S DOG AND CHILD. 
is One day a shepherd, on going to his flock, 
L, which were feeding on the higher parts of the 
e Grampian Mountains, took his little boy with 


him, as well as his dog. The child was only 
three years old. The father left him alone 
while he looked after some sheep, when sud- 
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denly a thick fog came of. The anxious father” 


instantly hastened back to find his child; but 
it was so dark he could pot see him, and, un- 
fortunately, he missed his way. After a search 
of many hours among the caverns and holes, in 
the mountains, he wag at length overtakém by 
vight. Still wandering on, he discovered by 
the light of the moon that he had reached the 
bottom of the valley, and was within a short 
distance of his cottage. He hoped -that the 
child had gone home, but when he inquired, he 
found his wife had uot seen him. 

To renew the search that night was equally 
fruitless and dangerous. He was therefore 
obliged to remain where he was, having lost 
both his child and his dog, which had attended 
him faithfully for years. Next morning, by 
daybreak, the shepherd, accompanied by a band 
of his neighbors, set out in search of his child; 
but, after a day spent in fruitless fatigue, they 
were at last compelled, by the approach of night, 
to descend from the mountain. On returning 
to his cottage, the shepherd found that the dog, 
which he had lost the day before, had been 
home, and, on receiving a piece of cake, had 
instantly gone off again. For several days they 
shepherd renewed the search for his child, andi 
still, on returning at evening disappointed to 
his cottage, he found that the dog had been 
home, and on receiving his usual allowance of 
cake had instantly disappeared. Struck with 
this singular circumstance he remained at home 
one day, and when the dog, as usual, departed 
with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow 
him, and find out the cause of this strange con- 
duct. The dog led the way to a waterfall, at 
some distance from the spot where the shepherd 
had left his child. The shepherd, stepping 
from crag to crag, crossed the roaring stream. 
The dog at last disappeared into.a cave, the 
mouth of which was almost on a level with the 
torrent. The shepherd with difficulty followed; 
but, on entering the cave, what were his emo- 
tions when he beheld his little boy eating with 
much satisfaction the cake which the dog had 
just brought him, while the faithful animal 
stood by, watching his young master with love 
and pleasure in his looks ! 

From the situation in which the child was 
found, it appears that he had wandered to the 
brink of the precipice, and then either fallen or 
scrambled down till he reached the cave, which 
the dread of the torrent had afterwards pre- 
vented him from quitting. The dog, by means 
of his scent, had traced him to the spot, and 
afterwards prevented him from starving, by 
giving up to him his own daily allowance. He 
appears never to have quitted the child by night 
or day, except when it was necessary to go for 
his food, and then he was always seen runnin 
at full speed to and from the cttagn dealin 
Sagatity of Animals. 
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FRIENDS’ 
USE ME. 


RY DR. BONAR. 


Make.me‘of use, My God! 
Let me not be forgot ; 

A broken vessel cast aside— 
One whom thou needest not. 


I am thy creature, Lord, 
And made by hands divine ; 
And I am part, however mean, 
Of this great world of thine. 


Thou usest all thy works— 
The weakest things that be; 

Each has a service of its own, 
For all things wait on Thee. 


Thou usest the high stars, 
The tiny drops of dew, 

The giant peak, the little hill, 
My God, O use me too! 


a Tass. 


Thou usest tree and flower, 
The rivers vast and small ; 
The eagle great, the little bird 
That sings upon the wall. 


Thou usest the wide sea, 
The little hidden lake, 

The pine upon the Alpine cliff, 
The lily in the brake. 


; The huge rock in the vale, 
The sand-grain by the sea, 
The thunder of the rolling cloud, 
The murmur of the bee, 


All things do serve Thee here— 
All creatures, great and small; 

Make ase of me, of me, my God, 
The weakest of them all. 


———__ +e 


LINES ON A HOLLY-TREE. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


O Reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly-tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed their pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with anxious eyes 
: And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly-tree 
Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One that will profit in the after-time. 


Thus though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
; Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree, © 
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And gs, when all the summer trees are seen 
aes bright and green: 
The holly-leaves their fadeless hue display 
Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 


So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 

So would I seem among the young and gay 
More grave than they, 9 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly-tree. 


—_———~0e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. és 
A THREE DAYS’ TRIP AMONG THE FRUIT 
GROWERS. 


As some of the seaaee 
of this paper are farmers, 
and a . should be, in- 
terested in fruit-culture, 
a few observations made © » 
on a recent short visit to 
Cornwall and Newburg, 
in Orange Co., N. Y., may 
be of interest. The far- 
mers in this section, ad- 
joining the Hudson Riy- 
er, have mostly engaged 
in raising, in addition te 
their usual farm produce, 
some one or more kinds 
of fruit for market. 

Prominent among them 
is the growth of raspher 
ries, and they clatm to have been the first th 
introduced the Hudson River Antwerp to 
ket ; and that it succeeds better there than 
any other part of this country. 7 

The product is enormous, employing in the 
picking season, for the conveyance of the fruit ” 
from a section thirty or forty miles along the’ A : 
river, a steamboat and barge every night. The 
red Antwerp is the best berry for transporta- 
tion, and the picking affords employment to 2 
large. numbers of women and children, who ee 
earn from fifty cents to over one dollar a day. 4 ‘ 
They are sent to Washington Market in large 
strong boxes, filled with the baskets ae 
one-third of a quart, and they sometimes fin 
their way over the New England States, and 
the neighboring cities of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and others more remote. The bushes are 
planted in hills like corn, and about the same 
distance apart, tied to stakes, and about five 
canes to the hill, to be cut out as soon as done 
bearing. 

They should be bent down, two hills togeth- 
er, in the fall, and covered with earth ; and if 
a sure product of fine fruit is wanted, manure 
ought to be spread over the surface in the win- 
ter. When uncovered in the spring, if the 
ground is worked and kept clean, they will 
yield a basket toa hill each day. I saw fine 
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pear and plum trees growin 


out apparent detriment to their ie " 


_. This was the season, and this the year for 


. Some have large orchards bearing pro- 
y, the limbs bending with the luscious 
fruit. By some freak of fancy I learned that 


the finest of all plums, the green eee, and oth- 
or light clare yarstis, were hardly worth | grapes 


ing to market; the purple varieties selling 
y One cultivator, who 
hed’ six hundred bearing trees, thought he had 


his fruit from the ravages of the plum- 


® weevil, by sowing salt around the trees, thus 


killing the young grub before it is transformed 
into a perfect insect. He cuts off every ap- 
nce of knots on the limbs, when the bark 
shows the disease, early in summer; and 
now his trees were full of fine blue plums, to 
teward his efforts. Late blue and purple plums 
tre the most profitable, and the Blue Impera- 
the best for market. Smith’s 
Orleans is a fine large plum, which is said to be 
a desirable variety among the new kinds. 
Grape culture for market, is engaged in by 
many, both farmers and amateurs, and the vine- 
looked exceeding well, and we enjoyed 
the examination of their method of cultivation, 
a3 it was nearly new to us. There are many 
vineyards along the banks of the river, from 
the widely celebrated plantations of Drs. Un- 
derhill and Grant, to the small acre patch of the 
unobtrusive farmer. We visited a vineyard in 
the village of Canterbury, of seven or eight 


| acres, the property of John Cromwell, and as 


wefound his vines in excellent order, and his 
Wiews of grape cultivation eminently practical, 
May be instructive to others. His vines were 
mined to wires fastened to strong posts, well 
wed at each end, with intermediate posts per- 


vhaps ten feet apart. They were kept perfectly 
clean, and a top-dressing of manure spréad on 


the ground nearly every year. Being engaged 
inthe tannery business, he saves all the offal, 
“hair, ashes and refuse of every kind, and makes 
|S compost with his stable manure ; thus afford- 
ving the very best food. The grape requires 
partly animal and partly vegetable, and his 
vines showed the effect of this liberal treat- 
ment. He started with the idea that the grape- 
vine should be trained with mathematical pre- 
cision; but he has found it impossible to carry 
it out, as the vines sometimes are partially kill- 
ed by winter ; and again, some vines and parts 
of vines grow much faster than others. The 
only way to succeed, is by careful study and ob- 
servation. A vine should not bear over fifteen 
pounds of grapes, and experience will soon 
show about how many bunches will make this 
weight, and the overplus must be picked off. 
A great error has prevailed among the early 
cultivators of the vine, in cutting off too many 
leaves, thus robbing the fruit of proper nour- 


ichment. As each visiediile eightut any 


to — sidewise, and‘six or seven to 

of the trellis, it is requisite that teo many, young 
shoots be not allowed to grow in any place, so 
as to resemble a thicket, nor too few, so as to 
expose the grapes too much. If they are too 
much stripped the remaining leaves die, and the 
wither. They require constant atten- 
tion, both in tying up, shortening, and break- 
ing off the laterals. If a space is rather open, 
he allows the laterals to grow and {fill it, so as 
to present an even appearance to all the vines 
in the whole vineyard. Before winter sets in, 
the vines are cut back to three or four canes of 
from four to five feet in length, and buried in 
the earth to protect them from freezing. 

Nearly all the grapes grown here for market, 
are the Isabella; that being, for that section, 
the only reliable vine yet tested. The Cataw- 
bas were rotting, and are too uncertain north 
of New York. Hartford Prolific and Concord 
are but little grown, yet they promise well ; 
the first was the earliest variety that we saw. 
There was one vine of Allen’s Hybrid that 
made a beautiful appearance, resembling, to 
some extent, the foreign light grapes; perfect- — 
ly hardy, a good grower, large and prolific. 
We visited the vineyard of another gentleman, 
named Woodward, who is propagating the 
Skunnymunk grape. It resembles the Isabella, 
and if as good, ripening too in the middle of 8th 
month, it is truly a desirable variety. The old 
vine having been removed this spring, we had 
no means of proving its quality, as the fruit 
was retarded, but it looked well. He had vines 
of the Garrigues, a large beautiful black grape, 
and the Perkins. The latter bore fine compact 
bunches of brown color, overspread with white 
bloom; but the foxy odor was quite an objeo- 
tion to us. The vines were trained on the re- 
newal system; the old vine extending on the 
lowest wire four or five feet each way, and up- 
right shoots growing from these fifteen inches 
apart to the top of the trellis. He allows one 
shoot to bear one year, and next year he re- 
moves it to the old vine. The succeeding year 
a shoot grows again to bear next year, and so on 
with all the shoots or canes. The vineyard was 
kept in nice order, and the regularity of this 
system made it an interesting sight. We vis- 
ited the vineyard of H. B. Mace, near New- 
burgh, who is chiefly employed in the cultiva- 
tion and propagation of the Delawafe. His 
vines denoted very high culture, and were in 
excellent order. Three year old canes cut down 
to the ground, had made a growth of eight or 
more feet. His bearing vines hung very full of 
fine large bunches, just turning brown; some I 
think were six inches in length, and nearly as 
large as common Isabella’s. They assert that 
the is to be the wine grape of Amer- 
ica; and hardy; never rotting, like the * 
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Catawba; more pre 
it nearly resemble 
bella. "ws . 
There were some fine vines of the Hartford 
Prolific and Concord. Each vine is trained to 
a stake, and the fruit-bearing shoots laden with 
large bunches, tied to other stakes around it, 
resembling, in a measure, the spokes of a wheel. 
H. P. falls from the bunches as soon as, if not be- 
fore, it ripens, which makes it unfitfor market. 
The Concord’s were nearly double the size of 
the Isabella, and well worthy of cultivation. 
The Delaware grows slowly for two or three 
years, but after that it appears to give entire 
satisfaction : provided, always, it receives proper 
care. No vegetables were allowed to grow be- 
tween the vines; those that had tried that ex- 
periment, found it unprofitable. We saw some 
vines of the Diana; but it was not always re- 
rded with favor there, but with us on Long 
land it is the best and finest flavored grape 
we cultivate. We saw, perhaps, fifty new va- 
rieties cultivated ; but very few were equal to 
the Isabella in their estimation. No new grape 
looked as promising as the Creveling or Cata- 


Sedlieibeter than the Tans 


. wissa. The bunches were large and perfect— 


a very important particular for the market—the 
vine thrifty and productive, and the rich black 
bunches were nearly ripe about the first of 9th 
month. Another good black grape, that was 
well spoken of, is the Union village, or Ontario ; 
the largest of all black grapes. Its growth was 
fair ; it was said to be equal to the Isabella in fla- 
vor, and earlier in ripening. The growth of 
the Rebecca, although the best white grape we 
tasted, is very slow; but it compensates it in 
profuse bearing and hardiness. The multipli- 
cation of varieties is carried to a great extent, 
and we believe that but few of the new kinds 
are equal to our old favorites in all their good 
qualities. Interested propagators are continu- 
ally calling the public attention to some new 
superior variety far surpassing all others in ex- 
cellen¢e, hoping to enrich themselves thereby ; 
but the plain fruit grower had better not pur- 
chase. While it is desirable for the amateur, 
who has taste and experience, to test all the new 
sorts that are for sale, the farmer can afford to 
wait for their judgment. 
Westbury, L. I., 10th mo. 1, 1862. 


EARTHQUAKES—BRUTE SAGACITY. 


To man, nature affords no symptom of the 
approach of an earthquake, even of the most 
destructive description, in time to put him on 
his guard, and enable him beforehand to con- 
sult the means of safety. It is true, that where 
there are active volcanoes, and they sulk for a 


- season, or cease to smoke as usual, a convulsion 


in the vicinity may be predicted with tolerable 
certainty. But the day and hour of its occur- 


than the Diana, which’, rem 
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i'm profound secret ; and the eventis often 
rded off by the craters resuming their ty. 
Down to almost the latest moment prior 4o 1 
dread event, which will slay its thousands, ¢o 


vert their houses into sepulchres, and demolish ~ 


the marts of commerce, the halls of justice, and 
the temples of religion, both heaven and earth 
a as on days destined toy fully or 
gladsomely away. It was on Saints’ Dy, 
which broke with a serene sky and a fine easterly _ 


breeze in the early morning, when the churehes 4 a 
wae 


were thronged with congregations, that Lisbon 
was smitten to the dust. On the afternoon of a 
similar festival, beneath a calm and cloudless 
sky, Caraccas perished, while the moon hung 
her brilliant lamp over the ruined city at even- 
tide, and the night of the torrid zone set in with 
peculiar loveliness. If long calms, oppressive 
heats, and prevalent fogs have been the observed 
antecedents of many catastrophes, it is certain 
that the events are merely coincident, and not 
physically connected, since such states of the 
atmosphere often occur without being followed 
by terrible phenomena, while earthquakes have 
as frequently transpired during gales of wind, 
under the brightest skies, and when heavy rains 
have been pouring down. 

As the solemn crisis approaches, human in- 
telligence seems inferior to brute sagacity. Men 
buy and sell, eat and drink, marry and are given 
in marriage, on the eve of a change which will 
nullify contracts, and terminate the engagements 
of life to the busiest plotters for the future; 
while many of the lower animals renounce their 
customary habits, and display unmistakable ap- 
prehension of some alarming though unknows 
incident being at hand. Rats, mice, ; 
snakes, and lizards abandon the holes and eave © 
ties in the ground in which they dwell, and run © 
about with evident trepidation. Some of the 
higher species also, especially goats, hogs, eats 
and dogs, with horses and cattle in a lesser 
gree, seem to scent the coming earthquake, and 
exhibit remarkable restlessness. 

Various interesting facts have been noted in 
relation to the demeanor of animals prior toa 
great convulsion. It was towards noon, beneath 
a clear and almost cloudless sky, with the sea 
breeze freshly blowing, that the cities of Con- 
ception and ‘Talcahuano, on the coast of South 
America, were desolated in the year 1835. At 
ten o’clock, two hours before their ruin, the in- 
habitants remarked with suprise, as altogether 
unusual, large flights of sea-fow] passing fromthe 
coast towards the interior; and the dogs at Tab 
cahuano abandoned the town before the’ shock 
which levelled its buildings was felt. Notan 
animal, it is believed, was in the place when the 
destruction came. In 1805, previous to an earth- 
quake experienced at Naples, which took place 
in the night, but was most severely felt in the 
provinces, the oxen and cows began to bellow; 
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the sheep and goats bleated strange rs 


_ and pulling them, as if anxious to warn them of 


»> Tecent scourge, it is stated that for nearly a 
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y;@hevdogs) asked, “ What arev you goi 

howled terribly ; and the horses fas da ; n thei I said, “I will tell you, if 
leaped up, endeavoring to break the halters | knife and whittle’some pegs, 

attached them to the mangers. Rabbits | pail holes in the boards.” Frank was whit- 

“and moles were seen to leave their burrows; |tling. He is a yankee boy, and takes to whit- 

birds rose, as if scared, from the places on which | tling readily. He may have to whittle his own 

they had oe and reptiles left in clear 
































day-light th@imysubterraneous retreats. Some 
faithful do few minutes before the first 
shock, awoke their sleeping masters by barking, 


when young! 

Frank was whittling, and I was putting up 
the last board in the last window, which, of 
course, made the room very dark, when I heard 
the ery, “oh! oh !!” Do you think Frank had 
cut his’ fingers, or was he afraid of the dark ? 
What do you think was the matter? “ Father, 
look ! what makes it?” 

I had intended to surprise the children b 
showing them a beautiful picture in a dark 
room. — 

No matter where you live, in the city, in the 
village, among the mountains, out on the 
prairies, in a large house, or in a small one, I 
will tell you how you can see a beautiful pic- 
ture, with the blue sky, and white clouds, and 
green field, and trees, and moving animals, and 
houses, and a thousand other things. 


-impending danger; and several persons were 
thus enabled to save themselves. On the recent 
oceasion, all the dogs in the neighborhood of 
Vallo howled before the people were sensible of 
their danger. To account for these circum- 
stances, it is conjectured that, prior to actual 
disturbance, noxious gases and other exhala- 
tions are emitted from the interior of the earth 
through crannies and — of the surface, in- 
visible to the eye, which distress and alarm 
animals gifted with acute organs of smell. This 
seems to be the true explanation, for it is un- 
doubted that gases of various descriptions are 
thus set free, both while earthquakes are in 
process and antecedently. In 1827, when the 
valley of Rio Magdalena was shaken, large 
quantities of carbonic acid gas escaped from some 
crevices, which killed a considerable number of 
burrowing animals as well as reptiles. It has 

- likewise been frequently observed that the sur- 
face of the sea, or of a river, has exhibited the 
appearance of ebullition, owing probably to the 
disengagement of gas or air from the bottom. 
In a report from the Syndic of Salandro, one of 
the communes which suffered severely from the 


what makes it?” 

The room was dark, only there was a knot- 
hole in one of the boards that I did not notice. 
That little hole betrayed me, for it told what I 
intended by darkening the room. 

On the sides of the room, and overhead, 
there was a picture of three houses, a field, a 
garden, a church, a railroad, and trees, and 
many more things. 

I took some pieces of boards and made the 
edges straight, and sawed them off so as to fit 
into the windows closely. I pasted some thick 
brown paper over thg cracks, to make all dark. 
I took a small auger, or bit, that would make a 
hole about half an inch, or a little more, in 
diameter, and bored a hole through the board, 
in the upper part of the window. I cut away 
the wood around the hole so as to leave it quite 
thin just there, making the hole smooth. 

Now the picture is seen all around the room. 
Then I took a glass from a pair of spectacles 
that had been used by an old person, and fast- 
ened it up to the hole. Now no picture can be 
seen. Next I took a sheet of white paper and 
fastened one edge of it to a straight stick, let- 
ting the other part hang down. i held this up 
near the hole, and on this paper there was a 
picture of all one could see if he should put 
his eye close to the hole and look out. I fixed 
up something for the ends of the stick to rest 
upon, so as not to be obliged to hold it all the 
time. 

I found the picture more beautiful by taking 
a clean'sheet of paper, such as a newspaper is 
printedupon, and oiling it all over by brushing 


month, about two miles from the town, a gas 
was observed to issue from a water-course, 
which ceased altogether about a week after the 
first shock of the earthquake.—Leisure Hour. 





A PICTURE IN A DARK ROOM. 


HOW CHILDREN MAY MAKE A CAMERA OBSCURA. 


. "Qh! oh!! oh, father!!!” Such was the 
exclamation I heard a few days since, from my 
son, a boy not very old. 

What do you suppose made him ery out in 
this way? I will tell you something, and then 
see if you can guess the cause. 

Ihave a chamber in the back part of the 
house, that has served for various things, but 
at present is a play house for the children. 

vast week I procured some boards, and was put- 

ting them up inside of the windows, so as to 

the room perfectly dark. (Do you think 

I intended to shut my children up there in the 
dark, for a punishment ?) 

_. Whilst thus at work, my son, (call him Frank, 

if you please,) Frank came into the room, and 


neil takeiyies 
and stop apes 


way in the world, when older, so let him begin . 


As I was saying, I had just put up the last... 
board, when I heard Frank cry, “ Look, look, 







it with a feather dipped ia oil, hanging it up as 


If you want to see a beautiful picture, fix a 
room as I have told you. You must try to find 
out why everything is bottom upwards. You 
will observe that the best view will be in the 


‘. morning, if the window looks towards the west, 


and in the afternoon, if towards the east. Re- 
member, the sun must shine to see it to good 
advantage. 

This is the way a child may see a picture in 
a dark room !—“(C.” in the Independent. 


SALT AND ITS OFFICES. 


Some modern agricultural writers have doubt- 
ed the necessity of giving animals salt. The 
remarks as to the effect of salt upon health, by 
Professor Johnston, may be relished by those 
who still put salt in their own puddings, and 
allow their cattle a little now and then. He 


says : 

The wild buffalo frequents te salt licks of 
Northwestern America ; the wild animals in the 
central parts of South Africa are a sure prey to 
the hunter who conceals himself behind a salt 
spring ; and our domestic cattle run peacefully 
to the hand that offers them a taste of ‘this de- 
licious luxury. From time immemorial, it has 
been known that, without salt, man would mis- 
erably perish ; and among horrible punishments, 
entailing certain death, that of feeding culprits 
on saltless food is said to have prevailed in for- 
mer times. Maggots and corruption are spoken 
of by ancient writers as the distressing symp- 
toms which saltless food engenders; but no an- 
cient or unchemical modern could explain how 
such sufferings arose. Now we know why the 
animal craves salt, why it suffers discomfort, and | 
why it ultimately falls. into disease if salt is for 
atime withheld. Upward of half the saline 
matter of the blood (75 per eent), consists of 
common salt, and as this is partially discharged ; 
every day through the skin and the kidneys, 
the necessity of continued supplies of it to the 
healthy body becomes sufficiently obvious. The 
bile also contains soda as a special and indis- 
pensable constituent, and so do all the cartilages 
of the body. Stint the supply of salt, there- 
fore, and neither will the bile be able properly 
to assist the digestion, nor allow the cartilages 

. to be built up again as fast as they naturally 
waste.— Scientific American. 
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Tae Prorosep Susstitutes ror Corroy.—The an- 
nexed extracts from the Times, give interesting par- 
ticulars of what may prove a substitute for cotton : 

At a special meeting of a Committee of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, Henry Harben pro- 
duced a specimen of a fibrous material which he had 
discovered. He stated that his discovery is the ap- 
plicability of the fibres of the marine plant known 
as Zostera Marina, or common grass wrack, for man- 
ufacturing or other purposes. This plant is common 


on ih sea coast, and under the name of 
Al ly used by upholsterers as a material 


ranean. This important fact has gone far to en- 
courage sanguine anticipations of the results to be 
obtained from the experiments gow to be instituted. 

The manner of H. Harben’s tage is thus de- 
scribed : 

“The circumstances under which this familiar 
plant has been discovered, so as suddenly to become 
an object of national solicitude, are both singular 
and instructive. The gentleman-to whom we owe 
the discovery is Henry Harben, of Oxford Villa, Ha- 
verstock Hill. He was taking a seaside holiday » 
few weeks back, when his attention was attracted 
to the scarcity of suitable material for paper making, 
and, while walking with his children along the sea 
shore, and seeing the quantity of sea-weed 
idle and waste, it occurred to him to try what 
be done with it towards supplying the want he had 
been thinking about. He made certain experiments 
with different kinds of sea-weed, such as bladder- 
wrack, notched-rack, &c., and found that they pro- 
duced a small quantity of fibre. But on coming to 
examine the grass wrack, he found it to contain fibre 
to an extent that surprised him. He immediately 
collected a quantity, and, separating the filament, 
submitted it to a powerful microscope. 

‘«Tt was then only that the resemblance of what he 
saw to cotton first suggested the idea that here was 
something which might turn out useful as a substi- 
tute for that material. He at once made experiments 
which satisfied him of the value of the discovery, 
and his conviction of its importance was so strong 
as to induce him to note down on the spot the time 
and place—‘ Dovercourt, near Harwich, August, 
1862.’” 


Catorips or Lime as An Insxcticipe.—Dingley’s 
Polytechnisches Journal says that sprinkling beds of 
vegetables with even a weak solution of this salt 
effectually preserves them from caterpillars, butter- 
flies, mordella, slugs, &c. It has the same effect 
when sprinkled on the foliage of fruit trees. A paste 
of one part of powdered chloride of lime, and one- 


| half part of some fatty matter, placed in a narrow 


band round the trunk of the tree, prevents insects 
from creeping up it. It has ever been noticed that 
rats and mice quit places in which a quantity of 
chloride of lime has been spread. 


——-~~60 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovr anp Mzat.—The Flour market is firm, 
with a fair shipping inquiry. Sales of superfine at 
$5 50; extra $6 00, and extra family at $6 25 a 6 75. 
Sales to retailers and bakers are within the range of 
from $5 50 for superfine up to $7 a $8 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $4, and of the 
latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvania. 

Gramv.—There is a good demand for prime ary 
Wheat, which is scarce, Sales of good and prime 
Pennsylyania and Western red at $1 42 per bush. 
in store, $1 45 afloat. A lot of Southern red so 
at $1 47. White ranges at $155 to $165. Ryeis 
moderate supply, with sales of Pennsylvania 
a 75c. Corn is in demand at 70 a 72c. Oats are 
scarce. Pennsylvania is worth 42 a 43c., and 
Delaware at 41 a 43c. per bushel, afloaty No 
sales of Barley. : 

Szxps.—There is a fair demand for Cloyerseed at 
$5 a 5 25 per 64 lbs. New Timothy commands $2 
per bushel. Flaxseed rangesfrom $2 to $2 05 
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ft It also been applied wi 
cess in the manufactufé of paper, for which 
a large trade in it has sprung up from the Mediters — 
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